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Reading, writing, arithmetic, needlework, geography,
history, French, Latin, and music formed the stable subjects
of the curriculum. From the HJghmens it would appear
that the nuns were ready to undertake any subject provided
they had a competent mistress. The suggestions for the
various branches given in the handbook are vigorous,
sensible, and based on sound principles. They apparently
were meant to guide and not to fetter the young teacher,
who is warned not to consider them of obligation.
Surprisingly enough, we find minute instructions on the
subject of teaching writing, instructions which lead us to
conclude that the nuns had actually invaded the territory of
the " Writing Masters," and were themselves instructing
their pupils how to hold their pens gracefully; to write
first o's and i's, then other letters according to a systematic-
ally graded course. More modern sounds the warning to
let the lessons for the youngest children be short and fre-
quent, never to allow scribbling or waste of paper and ink.1
There is much insistence on the formation of good habits
and on establishing from the first a high standard of order
and neatness.
Punctuality is one of the first duties impressed upon
the needlework mistress, perhaps because experience had
shown how hard it is to collect together at the right moment
all the requisites for craft work. A French seam is first to
be taught, then a hem, then marking both on canvas and on
cloth, and tapestry of growing complexity. Embroidery
in white, gold, and in coloured silks is to be followed by
other kinds of fancy work, but all must be in good taste and
and of character, a Latin scholar, as were many other nuns mentioned in the book.
The author, writing in 1859, laments the inferiority of the girls of the nineteenth
century to those of the seventeenth, and points out the maturity of judgment and
the decision of character shown by the subjects of his sketches. Vol. ii, p. 4, et seq.
s, Part I, Chap. VI.